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English in India. Gentlemen, I for one recognize the singular
competence of Mr. Bhownuggree to formulate such an indict-
ment, for I have a very vivid recollection of an incident that took
place some years ago. I was returning from Kathiawar, where I
had gone on some professional work, and a friend joined me at
Wadhwan in the compartment in which I was travelling. He got
out for dinner at the refreshment room at Ahmedabad station; on
returning to our compartment, we found an English gentleman
installed in it with a huge and fierce-looking dog by his side. Both
my friend and myself had very strong objections to travel in such
company for a whole night, and finding on enquiry that the
gentleman meant to keep the dog with him, we tried to persuade
him to relegate his companion to the dog-box in accordance with
railway regulations. On his refusal I spoke to the station-master,
which so irritated the dog's owner that very soon my friend and
he came to high words and some not very choice language, and I
had just time to rush between them to prevent them from pro-
ceeding to blows. As I took my friend aside and tried to pacify
him, the English gentleman complained to people gathered about
how utterly unreasonable and provoking our conduct was in
objecting to the company of his dog. 'I never object to travelling
even with natives in the same compartment/ he said with the
most aggrieved air in the world You can scarcely conceive,
gentlemen, the paroxysm of fury into which my excited friend
was thrown at this comparative description of the status of dogs
and natives, none the less stinging because made with the -most
perfect unconsciousness of its insolence. I thought it advisable to
take him and myself to another compartment where I tried to
moderate his somewhat violent tirades against the intolerable
rudeness of Europeans towards natives of all classes from princes
downwards, by telling him not to generalize overmuch or take
individual cases too seriously. But he was not to be consoled; he
scouted all attempts to explain away the insolence of the treat-
ment of natives by Europeans as anything akin to the estrange-
ment caused by the exclusive character of native social and re-
ligious ways. He called to mind many of the stories on this point
related in that excellent article in the October number of the